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God. This is an attitude which, experience seems to me to 
show, promises the greatest moral strength and happiness. 
To some it may seem to cut away the foundations of moral 
life ; but there are many to whom it will appear to furnish the 
truest moral stability in resting on the divine self-manifestation 
in human experience. 

C. H. Toy. 

Harvard University. 



THE RIGHT FINAL AIM OF LIFE. 

What is the right final aim of life ? To answer a question 
correctly, we must understand it completely. But the mean- 
ing of this question does not seem to be immediately clear. 
We must therefore analyze it. We have to ask, (1) "What 
is meant by ' final aim' ?" (2) " What is meant by ' final aim 
of life'?" and (3) "What is meant by 'the right final aim of 
life'?" 

We will begin by considering the first question. 

1. The whole of those consequences of an action which are 
foreseen and willed by the agent are together called the " in- 
tention" of that action. As a rule, not all these consequences 
are directly desired, but only a portion of them ; and this 
portion of the intended consequences is called the " aim" of 
the action. The causes which have to be put in operation in 
order to the attainment of this aim are called the " means." 
They too are willed (but not directly), because the aim is at- 
tainable only through them ; and thus, if an aim can only be 
realized through a long chain of causes and effects, every 
member of this chain may itself, in its turn, become a relative 
aim, in so far as it is conceived and willed and realized by 
means of causes other than itself; whereas the ultimate aim, 
which is not subservient as a means to anything further, is 
called the final aim. An action which achieves its final aim 
is successful ; one which misses it is unsuccessful. The cer- 
tainty of attaining the final aim would be enough by itself to 
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determine the agent to the action ; while the latter would not 
be attempted if failure in the final aim were foreseen. The 
idea of the consequences aimed at in an action is called the 
reason or motive of that action, while the feeling excited by 
this idea is known as the motive impulse. 

Let us take an example. A man once sent on board a ship 
a box which he had insured for a large sum. In the box he 
had placed a machine with a clock-work movement, so ar- 
ranged as after a certain interval to produce a violent explosion 
and -thereby to sink the ship. He intended, after the catas- 
trophe should have taken place, to claim the considerable sum 
for which the box, thus lost with the ship, had been insured. 
All these anticipated consequences — the conveyance of the 
box on board the ship, the movement of the clock-work, the 
explosion, the foundering of the ship, the receipt of the insur- 
ance money — together formed the man's intention ;■ but it was 
only the last member in this series of consequences that he 
directly desired ; only this, in other words, was his aim, or 
his final aim, while all the rest were only means. His action 
would have been successful, if he had received the insurance 
money. 

In this case it was not difficult to say what was the final 
aim of the action. But let us take another example. An 
author prepares and publishes a work on political economy. 
The consequences which he anticipates are these : his work 
contributes to the instruction of mankind ; it co-operates with 
the forces which are making for a reform\of social arrange- 
ments ; it brings to the author the respect and recognition of 
many minds, while it makes him the object of hatred and 
persecution on the part of certain influential circles ; and he 
acquires the consciousness of having done his duty, and hav- 
ing proved himself a useful member of human society. Now 
in such a case is it always possible, even for the man himself, 
to say what was, strictly speaking, his final aim or his ruling 
motive impulse ? The ordinary case is that several motive 
impulses act in combination ; and the person is often not in a 
position to know which was the strongest, or whether this or 
that motive would by itself have been strong enough to de- 
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termine him to the act in question. In the example before 
us, the publication of a work of reforming tendency, there 
may perhaps have been a joint operation of the feeling of 
duty, the love of man, ambition, and the wish to be blameless 
before the tribunal of conscience ; these motives in combina- 
tion were stronger than the fear of having to suffer persecu- 
tion, and so the person resolved to perform the action. Would 
he have done it none the less supposing he had foreseen that 
it would bring him no honor or reputation ? This may often 
appear to him very doubtful. The feelings which men experi- 
ence after the performance of an action often afford them rev- 
elations as to the motives which in reality impelled them to 
such action; and these discoveries are sometimes far from 
flattering. One imagined that benevolence and the feeling of 
duty inspired one's act ; but the overpowering vexation which 
follows it when all external recognition is denied, reveals to 
one subsequently that ambition was the ruling motive. 

The question, what is the final aim of an action, cannot, 
therefore, be answered by direct self-observation, but the 
answer is a matter of judgment, on which one maybe mis- 
taken. For the most part, people do not reflect upon their 
final aims ; and if they do, it is often impossible for them to 
reach an assured conclusion. 

We have considered what is meant by a final aim, and 
have seen that the determination of the final aim is often a 
matter of uncertain supposition, and that in many cases sev- 
eral aims are pursued together. 

2. We have now to answer the second question. What is 
the final aim of life ? 

By many persons this question is taken to mean : What 
was the aim of God in the creation of mankind ? In that case, 
the question starts from the unprovable assumption that man- 
kind was the creation of a Being that thinks and wills. And 
if we choose to ask what aim Nature has in producing man- 
kind, then we should be creating Nature herself into a being 
that thinks and wills, and so starting once more from an un- 
provable assumption. We cannot speak of aims unless we 
have in mind an intelligent Being that sets aims before it; 
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for an aim is an effect previously conceived and willed. If we 
disregard this intellectual aspect of an aim there remains to 
us only the simple causal connection with reference to which 
we may speak of causes and effects and a co-operation of dif- 
ferent causes in the production of a particular effect, but not 
of means and aims. But to make unjustified assumption is 
not in accordance with the ethic of belief. The question as 
thus stated must therefore be dismissed. 

What then can be the import of the question about the 
final aim of life, if it is not to have a transcendental mean- 
ing ? If it is to mean " What final aim predominates in the 
life of mankind," in other words, "What motive-impulse 
rules in the life of mankind ?" this question would start from 
the erroneous presupposition that one definite motive-impulse 
does rule in the life of mankind. There are very many dif- 
ferent impulses in every human mind, and action is deter- 
mined now by one, and now by another. Moreover it is by 
no means the case that a single definite motive-impulse is 
active through a whole lifetime with especial intensity, so 
that all others are dwarfed by it. This does occur in some 
cases; there are people whose ruling impulse from early 
youth to extreme old age is the love of science, and others in 
whom ambition plays the same leading part ; while in many 
cases it is only from a certain epoch, from early manhood or 
from middle life, and in consequence of personal experiences 
that a single motive, such as the reformer's benevolence or the 
business man's love of gain, attains a peculiar intensity. But 
there are many people in whom one simply cannot perceive 
that any one motive in particular is far superior in force to all 
others through a lengthened period of time. 

It appears that the question about the final aim of life, 
whatever meaning we put upon it, always contains unjustifi- 
able assumptions. How are we then to judge of our third 
and principal question ? 

3. What is the right final aim of life ? 

Many persons understand this question in the same trans- 
cendental sense as the former ; they understand by the right 
final aim of life that which God or Nature intended by the 
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creation of mankind, and they assume as self-evident that to 
pursue this aim is the right course for mankind. But even if 
we could make the assumption of a transcendental aim, it would 
not follow that we are to regard the advancement of it as a 
moral command. Let us suppose that the complete realiza- 
tion of that aim was antagonistic to our moral ideas ; in that 
case we should assent to the very opposite moral command, 
namely, so far as lay in our power to frustrate the realization 
of such an aim ; and we could only erect into an Imperative 
the idea of making that aim our own, if it appears to us to be 
good, if, that is to say, we should have esteemed a correspond- 
ing course of action to be right even though we had not 
regarded it as the advancement of the transcendental aim. 

What do we understand by " right" ? From an ethical 
point of view we may distinguish between two meanings of 
this word, one which it has in thought below the scientific 
level, the other which it has in scientific thought. If any one 
has not arrived at the point of bringing his moral convictions 
into systematic connection, he calls everything right which he 
instinctively approves, and everything wrong which he in- 
stinctively disapproves. But when one's reflection upon the 
province of good and evil has led him to the recognition of a 
supreme standard, then he will accept as right only what con- 
forms to this standard. He now offers and demands justifica- 
tion for ethical judgments, while the others abide by mere feel- 
ing. The standard furnishes the ultimate major premise of 
all ethical ratiocination and the ultimate basis of all ethical 
demonstration. 

The standard which appears at the present day to be ob- 
taining ever wider recognition is that of the greatest possible 
happiness of all mankind, and it is this that we shall take as 
a point of departure for our further considerations. We do 
not attempt to set forth the experiences and reflections which 
may be expected to determine mankind to its acceptance ; all 
that is necessary has been said on this point by Hume, Bain, 
Sidgwick, Hoffding, and others. At best, therefore, the ex- 
planations on which we are entering can have the force of 
proof only for those who admit that it is more desirable than 
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anything else that the happiness of all should be increased so 
far as may be possible. 

Let us now return to our question. " What is the right final 
aim of life ?" It is clear from what has been said that the 
transcendental meaning which may be put upon this question 
in no way concerns us, we are occupied solely with its em- 
pirical import. It contains the assumption that in the life of 
every person a final aim ought to rule, and it asks what this 
is. But we have seen that if we take the words in their strict 
meaning, it is not the case that in the life of any person a 
single final aim has sole supremacy. If we start from our 
standard of right, our question implies the judgment that it 
would be in accordance with the happiness of all, if one and 
the same final aim were always pursued. As every final 
aim presupposes a motive-impulse and as every particular 
motive-impulse has the power of erecting a final aim, 
the latter judgment amounts to this: "It is in accordance 
with the happiness of mankind that all action should 
be determined by one and the same motive-impulse and 
never by any other." But this assumption is in the 
sharpest contradiction with our experience. Researches into 
the importance of the appetites in the animal world have shown 
us that they are a part of the organization no less necessary 
to life than the sense, the muscles, or the bones ; they are 
properties which have been developed in consequence of 
their utility in the struggle for existence. To attempt to 
eradicate any one of these impulses would be to attempt to 
eradicate one of the factors which preserve the life of the 
race. 

But certain as this is, it is no less certain that it is not in 
harmony with the happiness of the world to let all our im- 
pulses have a free course. Since thinking beings have existed 
at all, they have recognized that a certain control and regu- 
lation of the desires is necessary. 

Now impulse can be restricted and subdued only by im- 
pulse. Some thinkers have recommended that they should 
be subjected to reasonable self-love, others to conscience, 
others again to universal benevolence. By this subjection 
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of impulses to a controlling impulse it is not understood that 
the rest should be eradicated and never realize themselves at 
all, but only that they should never be permitted to lead to 
their corresponding action, except when this is consistent 
with the impulse which is by rights the ruling one. Thus 
for example, those who think the guidance should be. in- 
trusted to conscience have generally said, " One need not do 
everything from conscience, but one should do nothing 
against conscience." So it appears as if this inquiry into the 
right final aim of life had simply meant, as a rule, what mo- 
tive-impulse ought to play the leading part in the life of man- 
kind. This is then a question of soul-culture. It presup- 
poses — what of course would still have to be proved — that it is 
in accordance with the ethical standard to develop one and 
the same motive-impulse in all individuals in a particularly 
high degree, and it asks the question what impulse this is. 

We therefore ask, what motive-impulse is it most in accord- 
ance with the happiness of mankind to develop into predomi- 
nant force ? So far as we are aware, only two impulses have 
been suggested to the culture of which this favorable influ- 
ence is ascribed; one is universal benevolence, and the other 
the desire of obtaining the reward of an approving conscience. 
Those who represented self-love as the supreme controlling 
motive started in every case, we believe, from the assumption 
— long since proved to be erroneous — that in fact all human 
action was egoistic ; and they did not teach that this ought 
to be so, or that it would be desirable to begin developing 
egoism into a ruling power. Moreover, it has been proved 
by Sidgwick, Stephen, and others, that there is not a com- 
plete harmony between private and general happiness, and 
that, therefore, one who should continually endeavor after his 
own greatest possible happiness would sometimes injure the 
general happiness. And those who recommended the love of 
right for its own sake as the ruling motive did not allege that 
this would be most in conformity with the general happiness. 
We, therefore, confine ourselves to a comparison of the value 
of the two first-named impulses, and we ask, " Would it be 
most in conformity with the greatest possible happiness of all, 
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if the supreme motive in human life were benevolence, or, in 
other words, the desire for the greatest possible happiness of 
all ? Or would it be most in conformity with the greatest 
possible happiness of all if the wish to attain the joys of con- 
science and to avoid its pains were the regulator of human life ? 
It will probably be the general opinion that the happiness 
of mankind would be most effectually advanced if it were di- 
rectly desired ; and the assertion that more might be contri- 
buted to its realization by the endeavor after another end, will 
be thought paradoxical. If you want to hit a target, it is 
said, you should aim directly at it. When we contemplate 
the lives of the greatest benefactors of humanity, we seem 
to find in each particular case that their controlling aim, 
the object of their enthusiasm, was something that extended 
beyond their own personality ; it was the welfare of their fel- 
low-men, or some great cause which was a principal condi- 
tion of that welfare. The consciousness of serving the cause 
of good in the world sustained and gladdened them on their 
frequently arduous path; but it is not probable that the 
desire of obtaining such gladness was their principal motive. 
" Life," cries the great abolitionist, Wendell Phillips, " what a 
weariness it is, with its drudgery of education, its little cares 
of to-day, all to be lived over again to-morrow ; its rising, 
eating, and lying down, — only to continue the monotonous 
routine ! Let us thank God that He has inspired any one to 
awaken us from being these dull and rotting weeds, revealed 
to us the joy of self-devotion, taught us how we intensify 
this life by laying it a willing offering on the altar of some 
great cause/" The following incident is told of Abraham 
Lincoln : " One day Lincoln was riding along a country road, 
when he noticed near by a pig making great efforts, but in 
vain, to get out of the mud into which it had sunk. Lincoln 
rode on a mile or two, then turned round, rode back, took 
planks and boards, and lifted the unfortunate animal out. 
The exploit becoming known in the neighborhood, a friend 
remarked to Lincoln the next day, ' You must be a very un- 
selfish man, Mr. Lincoln, to have helped that pig out of the 
mud.' ' Unselfish,' replied Lincoln ; ' why, I did it for my 
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own sake, not the pig's !' " Perhaps we may doubt whether 
Lincoln did not rescue the pig partly for the pig's own sake, 
for good men generally have sympathy with suffering ani- 
mals, and even good children help a caught bird out of the 
snare without thinking of themselves in doing it. But in any 
case, this much seems to be certain, that in respect of his inter- 
ference on behalf of an oppressed and ill-treated class of his 
fellow-men, Lincoln would not have said, " I did it for my own 
sake, not for the slave's." 

If the greatest possible happiness of mankind is the standard 
of value of all things, if it is desirable that all^ our actions 
should be in conformity with the general happiness, then we 
must continually bear in mind the consequences which our 
action will have for the life and happiness of others, and the 
general happiness must thus become the centre of our interest. 
But psychologically speaking, it is hardly possible that it can 
obtain this position in our consciousness without at once be- 
coming our principal aim, — in other words, without the love 
of man being developed into our ruling motive-impulse. 

But it has been asserted that a more accurate consideration 
of moral action shows that the general welfare is not its final 
aim. It has been said, " Benevolence and the moral impulse 
are not the same, and the moral appeal proper is to the moral 
feelings. The moral feeling exhorts us to act rightly, to do 
deeds, the expected consequences of which would be for the 
general good ; but benevolence would fain realize schemes for 
the public good, and it fails of its object when the result is not 
forthcoming. When I, to my own danger, do something 
which I think would further the general interest, but the actual 
unforeseen consequences of which are different, my benevo- 
lence gives me pain, my conscience gives me joy." " Con- 
science is directed on something within me, benevolence on 
something without me." * This can hardly be a correct 

* " A Student's Manual of Ethical Philosophy. Adapted from the German of 
G. von Gizycki," by Stanton Coit, London, 1889, p. 82. " Moralphilosophie, 
gemeinverstandlich dargestellt von Georg von Gizycki," Leipzig, 1888, p. 1 18. 
The author of this book has, as the present paper shows, altered his view upon 
an important question of moral philosophy. 
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account of the matter. Might we not just as well say, " If 
some one enters upon an undertaking, after mature delibera- 
tion, with the view of procuring for himself a legitimate pecu- 
niary profit, and in consequence of circumstances that could 
not be foreseen the enterprise miscarries to his pecuniary loss, 
in this case he will not be angry with himself but will be sat- 
isfied with his own conduct, because he has done all that lay in 
his power and has no error to reproach himself with ; and from 
this it follows that the true aim of his action was not to improve 
his financial position, but to obtain his own self-approval !" If 
it is untrue to say that in this case the agent's desire was directed, 
not to something outside him (pecuniary profit) but to some- 
thing within him (self-approval), it is no less untrue to make the 
corresponding assertion in the former case of which we spoke. 
" Conscience" before the action and " conscience" after the 
action are not identical states of mind. The conscience of a 
benevolent person urges him to help his neighbor, to do him 
good, and therefore to attain an objective goal, — and thus he 
does all in his power to assist him. Now let us suppose that 
the service which he rendered to the other person turns out 
to the latter's detriment in consequence of unforeseen circum- 
stances, what will be the agent's state of mind? In the 
degree in which he had a personal interest in the other's pros- 
perity he will feel pain. But if, in looking back upon his own 
conduct, he is unable to perceive that he committed any cul- 
pable error, or that he could have foreseen the mischief which 
has resulted; and if, on the contrary, he is conscious of having 
acted after mature deliberation and to the best of his knowl- 
edge and conscience, then the contemplation of his own moral 
condition at the time in question will afford him, in so far as 
he is rational, no ground of pain ; rather he will recognize it 
to have been good, and this recognition will be attended by a 
certain satisfaction. In this case, as in the case of the person 
who has failed in a business enterprise through no fault of his 
own, the agent, in so far as his mind has been educated in the 
way which we should approve, will find comfort in the con- 
sciousness that he has nothing to reproach himself with. 
But this desirable condition of mind is by no means invariably 
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present. Those who have not trained themselves to regulate 
their feelings in accordance with the precept, " Only be vexed 
so far as is of use," often feel a predominance of pain at the 
thought of an action on account of which they do not deserve 
to feel pain at all. 

It has been said, " If men were to take for their final aim 
the advancement of the general welfare, their action would be 
a moral failure in each particular case in which it does not 
reach this aim." A failure it would undoubtedly be; but it is 
still a moral action (in the sense of a good action) in so far 
as the agent in acting was in a morally good condition, that 
is, if he desired to do right, and had done all in his power to 
ascertain what was right. An action is moral (good) or not 
moral according to its own nature, not according to what hap- 
pens after it ; and it would be irrational to regret it if it was 
moral. 

But then we are reminded to how many failures we are lia- 
ble if we take for our aim the advancement of the general 
happiness, how uncertain is the issue of our enterprises, how 
often the best intentions are thwarted by accident, or by the 
hostile intentions of others, how often a man's life is brought 
to a close before he has been able to realize his plans. 

" Our wills and fates do so contrary run 
That our devices still are overthrown ; 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own." 

The choice of that aim is not wise, it has been said, for its 
attainment can be frustrated by external circumstances. We 
need, if we are to be preserved from despondency and despair, 
an aim, the attainment of which depends on ourselves alone. 
Not external achievements, but the attainment of the peace of 
conscience ought to be our final aim. 

To this we answer as follows : " External achievements" is 
an ambiguous phrase. What is its meaning here ? The hap- 
piness or misery, the life or death of our brothers ! It is not 
wise, we are told, to take their welfare for our aim. But the 
ambiguous word " wise" is not the true ethical term. Is it 
right, is it for the common interest, to set our desires upon the 
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welfare of mankind ? That is the question with which we are 
concerned. Doubtless we are exposed to many failures in our 
endeavor after the general welfare as in all our endeavors. 
But surely it does not follow from this that we ought to aban- 
don that endeavor ? Rather we should seek to educate our- 
selves by all our failures, that so far as possible we may avoid 
them in future. What failures have been experienced in 
the endeavor after a knowledge of the laws of nature ! And 
we must not exaggerate the uncertainty of the issue of our 
benevolent efforts ; we must not make the exception into the 
rule. Have not centuries of the experience of mankind be- 
queathed a rich store of knowledge with respect to the conse- 
quences of action having reference to the welfare-of humanity ? 
If these consequences really remained forever a subject of 
doubt, then the greatest possible happiness of mankind could no 
more be the ethical standard than it could be the ethical aim ; 
and we have started from the assumption that it is the stand- 
ard. It is said, " How often is man's life brought to a close 
before he has been able to realize his plans." But this only 
leads up to the poet's exhortation : 

" Zwischen haut und morgen 
Liegt eine lange Frist ; 
Lerne schnell besorgen, 
Da du noch munter bist." 

" Long is the space that severs 
To-morrow from to-day; 
Learn to labor quickly, 
Waking while you may." 

And to say that any one who is to be preserved from despond- 
ency and despair needs an aim, the attainment of which depends 
on himself alone, is to say what is not true. Let us recall the 
innumerable patriots who have fought for the freedom and 
welfare of their people, let us think of their steadfastness in 
battle, in prison, on the scaffold. We could hardly say of 
them that their aim was not to help their people, but to obtain 
the joys of conscience. The glad consciousness of devoting 
their lives to a great cause sustained them under all the blows 
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of fate ; but they dedicated their lives to that cause, and not 
to an anticipated joy. 

It has been said that the happiness of mankind is no fitting 
aim for the poor. " Will not the poor and weak, the ill and 
neglected say, It is very well for you who are rich and power- 
ful, for you who are princes and statesmen ; but we, how little 
can we do, how poor and weak we are in this matter compared 
with you. Such an aim cannot make us enthusiastic to do 
right. Is not the moral teacher able to offer men something 
which we as well as the richest and most powerful can attain ?" 
But in reality, every one, whatever his position, can act in the 
way which, according to his best convictions, conduces in the 
given circumstances to the welfare of mankind. This is what 
the moral teacher commends to the poor as well as to the 
rich. And the poor man knows as well as the rich that in 
our moral judgment of a person everything turns on his char- 
acter, not on the consequences of his action, and that the poor 
man may have a better character than the rich ; he knows that 
even the rich man — just like himself — can do for the general 
welfare no more than his best. Whoever observes with atten- 
tion the struggles of the working-class towards the introduc- 
tion of juster social arrangements will recognize how powerfully 
the idea of advancing the welfare of their brothers is capable of 
inspiring even " the poor." Auguste Comte seemed to believe 
that there was no class of men among whom so great a sense 
of comradeship is to be found as among the working-class. 

It is further objected : " We find that certain psychological 
laws of the emotions and will would make universal happiness 
an impracticable aim. The notion of it, on account of its ab- 
stractness, would require a high degree of rationalization in a 
man in order to take hold of his imagination and stir his en- 
thusiasm. To obtain the vaguest sort of a conception of it is 
difficult even for minds specially trained to abstract thinking. 
And perhaps still more difficult to grasp is the truth of the 
ethical generalization that the essence of virtue is the purpose, 
and the essence of duty the obligation, to increase universal 
happiness as far as it is in one's power." * 

* Stanton Coit, " Final Aim of Moral Action." Mind, July, 1886, p. 330. 
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To this we must reply that to make the general welfare the 
final aim of action demands no higher degree of development of 
the understanding than to make it the standard of action ; and 
we start from the presupposition that it is the standard. If the 
abstract idea of "universal happiness" has power to stimulate 
but a few, yet innumerable minds are inspired with enthusiasm 
by the detailed idea of the concrete things which that con- 
ception represents. Undoubtedly the reading of Bellamy's 
" Looking Backward" has made an epoch in the lives of 
many thousands ; the image of a happier order of society 
which this writer has depicted as possible, has fired their souls 
and incited them to be active to the best of their powers in 
bringing about its realization. 

At times, but happily not often, we hear the assertion that 
there is no motive-impulse which directly determines us to ad- 
vance the general welfare. He who is completely destitute of 
such an impulse can obviously not be determined to action for 
the common interest by an appeal to his benevolence; but in a 
civilized society there will be but few men and women who 
are really devoid of all love of man. The lecturer of the 
South Place Ethical Society in London says : " But if any one 
asks, ' Why should I love my fellow-men?' we must answer, 
' Stop ! that is blasphemy against humanity, and we will not 
tolerate it without protesting against such degenerate scepti- 
cism.' The love of man, as we see and feel in our own expe- 
rience, is something ultimate, something inviolable. Love 
knows no motive beyond itself, and permits no doubt that it 
is its own justification." And he says further that a good 
man will choose the path of duty, "not because it will 
be his own greatest happiness, but because it will con- 
tribute to the happiness and virtue of mankind, which he 
loves directly more than himself, and to devote himself to 
which he therefore does not esteem a sacrifice. The self 
makes no claims when it loses itself in surrender to the uni- 
versal welfare, any more than when it loses itself in devotion 
to one person." * 

* " Die Ethische Bewegung in der Religion." Stanton Coit, Leipzig, 1890. 
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One often hears the objection that benevolence is too weak 
a motive. But is there any emotional force which guarantees 
the pursuit of the general welfare, and which is stronger on' 
the average than benevolence ? In many persons benevolence 
is not weak, and it may in all cases be strengthened by nur- 
ture, education, and social arrangements. The love of man 
is a motive which has continuously increased in strength 
throughout the progress of civilization, and we may hope 
that it will always develop itself with increasing power. 
" The love of all men, simply as human beings," it has been 
said, " is psychologically the latest developed of all the motives 
of right action." But " right action" is, in so far as our 
standard is accepted, that action which is conformable to the 
happiness of all men ; and it has not been shown that any 
motive except " the love of all men" leads to such action as 
this. 

It is further objected : " The general welfare is ill adapted to 
become the final aim of conduct, because its full realization is 
so far removed in time. An immediate increase of happiness 
cannot be made the moral aim ; since the immediate effect of 
right action is often a general increase of pain. Restraint im- 
plies pain, and duty demands of us often a discipline and re- 
straint of others as well as of ourselves. ' Universal Happi- 
ness' can mean only the happiness which will pervade society 
when perfect righteousness has triumphed, together with what- 
ever happiness the advance towards moral victory may admit 
of. Nothing else can properly be understood under universal 
happiness. Certainly the mere fragment of desirable con- 
sciousness which the advance towards moral victory may 
admit of could not deserve that name. Therefore to aim at 
universal happiness would be the same as aiming at the final 
triumph of justice and joy on earth. Now in proportion as 
the realization of an object is seen to be distant, its power 
over the imagination and emotions is weakened. But so far 
as merely human calculations are to be relied upon, the king- 
dom of heaven is not near at hand." 

This objection starts from the wholly groundless assump- 
tion that any one whose ruling motive is the general love of 
Voi.. I. — No. 3 22 
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man, and who, therefore, desires to promote the general wel- 
fare, must necessarily anticipate a "full realization" of it. 
But just as the ethical standard is not "universal happiness" 
but the greatest possible universal happiness, that is, the great- 
est possible excess of pleasure over pain in the world, so the 
final aim corresponding to this standard is not the realization 
of universal happiness but the greatest possible promotion of 
happiness in the world. The case in which universal happi- 
ness can be promoted by an intensification of present pain is 
only an exceptional case ; the rule is that it is promoted by a 
diminution of pain. No one doubts that whoever discovers 
and applies successful means of annihilating sources of great 
pain, such for example as infectious diseases, is thereby pro- 
moting the general welfare in a higher degree. No abolition- 
ist doubted that the welfare of mankind would be increased 
by the destruction of slavery. And even if the social re- 
former acknowledges that the new order of things for which 
he is fighting is not imminent in the near future, yet as long 
as he is certain that his activity is accelerating, its approach, 
the idea of the future will exercise a great power on his " im- 
agination and emotions." 

The same unfounded assumption is at the root of the fol- 
lowing objection : " If the attainment of universal happiness 
be the ultimate aim of conduct, three hypotheses must be 
assumed which have no other foundation than the need of 
having an aim which is unconditionally attainable. First, it 
must be assumed that somehow or other universal happiness 
will triumph in the world, and, secondly, that the human race 
is immortal ; and, thirdly, as a ground of justification for these 
two hypotheses, it must be assumed that history and human 
existence are under the control of an intelligent moral author 
of nature." But as the true ethical final aim is not the reali- 
zation of something impossible — unmixed happiness in the 
world — but only the greatest possible amount of happiness, 
we do not require this " extra-experimental faith." 

None of the arguments which we have examined, in oppo- 
sition to our proposed final aim, appeared to constitute a 
decisive case against it. Let us now consider the final aim 
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which appears as its rival, and let us ask, Would it be in 
conformity with the greatest possible happiness of mankind if 
the desire to obtain the joy of conscience and to escape its 
pain were our ruling motive-impulse ? 

If we are to answer this question in the affirmative, we 
must, it would seem, start in the first instance from the pre- 
supposition that peace of conscience can only follow upon 
such action as is in conformity with the greatest possible hap- 
piness of mankind ; for if in any one case the sanction of con- 
science were to reward an action of general injurious tendency, 
then it would be incumbent on the man to choose this action, 
supposing that he desired to obtain the sanction of conscience. 
Now in what cases does the approval of conscience really take 
place ? In all in which the agent believes that he has acted 
rightly. But his opinions about what is right usually depend 
in great part upon his education and his social environment. 
A Fuegian has different moral opinions from an Englishman. 
It is rarely the case that a precise induction from a man's par- 
ticular moral judgment would give the result that their un- 
derlying principle was the greatest possible welfare of man- 
kind; in most cases the basis qf the greater part of them 
would be seen to be the supposed welfare of a limited circle, — 
for example, of a man's own race or of his own class or of 
his own nation. 

And, therefore, he who would determine an agent to act in 
conformity with the welfare of mankind will not be able to 
say to him, " Endeavor to secure the sanction of conscience," 
but he will seek to cultivate his conscience so as in future 
only to approve what conforms to the universal welfare ; and 
he will only be able to attain this result when he succeeds in 
determining him to acknowledge the general well-being as 
the supreme standard of right, and to make its advancement 
his ruling aim. " Strive after the general well-being," not 
" Strive after the peace of your own conscience," will there- 
fore be his advice. We almost all stand in great need of a 
generalization of our conscience, — of an elevation above class 
prejudices by the express reminder that what we are concerned 
with is the well-being of all mankind, not merely that of the 
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so-called cultivated class, or of the rich, or of men as con- 
trasted with women, or of those who belong to one's own 
people, or of human beings now alive. It is only when we 
make that objective aim our supreme purpose that we insure 
to reason and wisdom and goodness the requisite influence 
upon our action ; it is only then that we can be sure of an ad- 
vance in our ethical views. Especially in our own time, in which 
in a greater degree than ever before the inadequacy of many tra- 
ditional arrangements is being acknowledged through wide 
circles, and a new order of things is in preparation, conscience 
requires a compass ; and if mankind are to pursue the direc- 
tion which the compass of the universal welfare indicates, then 
they must take this aim for their own personal aim. Many 
men arrive at self-complacency far too easily ; the constant 
reference to the standard of right is essential if they are to 
obey the injunction of Thomas a Kempis : " Do not be joyful 
except when you have done a good action." If they take for 
their supreme purpose the subjective aim which we mentioned, 
and regard the inner results of action, the peace of conscience, 
as the sole decisive matter and as what stamps an action as a 
success, then, supposing that their well-aimed enterprises mis- 
carry, they will hardly draw all the necessary lessons from 
this experience : with many of them there might easily arise 
a certain disregard of external success, — of the real influence 
of their actions on the welfare of their fellow-men, — in other 
words, a certain indifference to the well-being of humanity ; 
they will easily forget that it is their duty to bend all the 
powers of their understanding to ascertain the actual external 
consequences of their action as regards the general welfare. 

Writers' who regard the inward moral sanction as the right 
aim of life have attempted to anticipate the objections which 
we have urged by expressing the " ultimate rule of right" in 
the formula, " Let thy final aim in life be thine own peace of 
mind in doing what in thy best judgment tends towards uni- 
versal happiness," * or " Seek peace of conscience in devoting 
thyself to the welfare of mankind." f But this is not a single 

* Coit. Mind, July, 1886, p. 338. f Gizycki, 1. c, p. 84. 
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but a double injunction ; it implies an impracticable combina- 
tion of two distinct final aims. Either the one or the other 
must abdicate the supremacy to its rival. If we are to insist 
upon man's finding peace of conscience then he must do 
whatever in fact affords him the approval of his conscience, 
however little it may justify itself by the standard of the gen- 
eral well-being ! And so they may torture their enemies, beat 
their children to death, shoot their friends in a duel, " exploit" 
their workmen and treat them like slaves ! How can one 
justify the limitation that only such gladness of conscience is 
to be sought for as attends upon action conformable to the 
general welfare? By saying that it is not every joy of con- 
science the aspiration after which conforms to the general wel- 
fare ? But this reply could only be assented to by one who 
prefers to take for his supreme final aim, not the peace of his 
own conscience but the general welfare. If every human 
being possessed a normal conscience such as infallibly sanc- 
tioned action for the general interest, then the injunction 
which we are criticising would really be no double injunction, 
but a single one, the second clause of which would simply in- 
dicate the means to the end prescribed by the first ; but pre- 
cisely in proportion as actual consciences fall short of that 
ideal, the dethroning of the general happiness from the posi- 
tion of ruling aim would bring to pass an injury to the gen- 
eral happiness. 

It is right, frequently, to recall the sanction of conscience 
both to others and to one's self; but it is hardly the case that 
one ought to make it one's ruling aim. In proportion as a 
man has a benevolent heart he will find happiness in the ser- 
vice of man. And so Garrison said when he looked back on 
five and twenty years of his battle against slavery : " I have 
been compensated in this cause a million times over. In the 
darkest hour, in the greatest peril, I have felt just at that 
moment that it was everything to be in such a cause." And 
if we cannot find happiness in the position to which the path 
of duty has brought us, we shall at least find comfort in it. 
Perhaps we all need this reference to the inward consequences 
of our action, by means of which virtue is its own reward and 
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vice its own punishment ; for benevolence and the sense of 
duty are often not strong enough to conquer powerful im- 
pulses of self-love ; we must invoke the aid of ethical self-love 
in order to insure the victory to the forces which make for 
good. But our ruling aim ought to be the advancement of 
the universal happiness of mankind. 



G. von Gizycki. 
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THE MORAL PHILOSOPHER AND THE MORAL 

LIFE.* 

The main purpose of this paper is to show that there is no 
such thing possible as an ethical philosophy dogmatically 
made up in advance. We all help to determine the content 
of ethical philosophy so far as we contribute to the race's 
moral life. In other words, there can be no final Truth in 
Ethics any more than in Physics, until the last man has had 
his experience and said his say. In the one case as in the 
other, however, the hypotheses which we now make while 
waiting, and the acts to which they prompt us, are among the 
indispensable conditions which determine what that " say" 
shall be. 

First of all, wha£ is the position of him who seeks an ethi- 
cal philosophy? To begin with, he must be distinguished from 
all those who are satisfied to be ethical sceptics. He will not 
be a sceptic ; therefore so far from ethical scepticism being one 
possible fruit of ethical philosophizing it can only be re- 
garded as that residual alternative to all philosophy which, 
from the outset, menaces every would-be philosopher who may 
give up the quest discouraged, and renounce his original aim. 
That aim is to find an account of the moral relations that 
obtain among things, which will weave them into the unity of 
a stable system, and make of the world what one may call a 

* Address read before the Philosophical Club of Yale University, February 
9, 1891. 



